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An American's Description of his Voyage to England. 


O an American visiting Europe, the long voyage he has to make 
is an excellent preparative. ‘The temporary absence of worldly 
scenes and employments produces a state of mind peculiarly fitted to 
receive new and vivid impressions. ‘The vast space of waters that 
separates the hemispheres is like a blank page In existence. There 
1s no gradual transition by which, in Europe, the features and popu- 
lation of one country blend almost imperceptibly with those of anos 
ther. From the moment you lose sight of the land you have left, all 
is vacancy until you step on the opposite shore, and are launched at 
once into the bustle and novelties of another world. 

In travelling by land there isa continuity of scene, and a con- 
nected succession of persons and incidents, that carry on the story of 
life, and lessen the effect of absence and separation. We drag, it is 
true, “ a lengthening chain” at each remove of our pilgrimage, but 
the chain is unbroken ; we can trace it back link by link, and we 
feel the last of them still grapples us to home. But a wide sea 
voyage severs us at once. It makes us conscious of being cast loose 
from the secure anchorage of settled life, and sent adiift upon a 
doubtful world. It interposes a gulf, not merely imaginary, but real, 
between us and our homes ; a gulf subject to tempest, and fear, and 
uncertainty, that makes distance palpable, and return precarious. 

Such at least was the case with myself. As I saw the last. blue 
line of my native land fade away like a cloud in the horizon, it 
seemed as if [had closed one volume of the world and its concerns, 
and had time for meditation before | opened another. That land, 
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too, now vanishing from my view, which contained ail that was 
most dear to mein life. What vicissitudes might occur in it——what 
chances might take place in me, before I should visit itagain ! Who 
can tell, when he sets forth to wander, whither he may be driven by 
the uncertain currents of existence ; or whea he may return ; or 
whether it may ever be his lot to res isit the scenes of his childhood ? 

I said that at sea all is vacancy. I should correct the expression. 
To one given to day-dreaming, and fond ot losing himselfin_ reveries, 
a sea voyage is full of subjects for meditation ; but then they are the 
wonders of the deep, and of the air, and rather tend to abstract the 
mind from worldly themes. I delighted to loll over the quarters 
railing, or climb to the main top ona calm-day, and muse for hours 
together on the tranquil bosom of a sumnn r’s sea. ‘To gaze upon 
the piles of golden clouds just peering above the horizon, fancy them 
some fairy realms, and people them with a creation of my own. ‘To 
watch the gentle undulating billows roliing their silver volumes, as 
if to die away on those happy shores. 

There was a delicious sensation of mingled security and awe, with 
which I looked down from my giddy height,on the monsters of the 
eep, at their uncouth gambols. Shoals of porpuses tumbling about 
the bow of the ship ; the grampus, slowly heaving his huge form 
above the surface ; or the ravenous shark, darting, like a spectre, 
thiough:the blue waters. My imagination would conjure up all 
that I had heard or read of the watery world beneath me: of the 
finny herds that roam its fathomless valleys; of the shapeless mon- 
sters that lurk. among the very fouedations of the earth, and those j 
wild phavtasms that swell the tales of fishermen and sailors. 

Sometimes.a distant sail gliding along the edge of the ocean would 
be another theme of idle speculation. How interesting this fragment 
ofa world, hastening to rejoin the great mass of existence! What a 
glorious monument of human invention, that has thus triumphed 
over wind and wave, bas brought the ends of the earth into com- 
munion ; ‘has established an interchange of blessings, pouring into 
the sterile tegions of the north all the luxuries of the south ; has dif- 
fused the lightof knowledge, and the charities of cultivated lite ; 
and has thus: bound. together those scattered portions of the human 
race, between which nature scemed to have thrown an insurmounta- 
ble barrier. 

We one day descried some shapeless object drifting at a distance. 
At sea; every thing that breaks the monotony of the surrounding ex- 
pause, attracts attention, It proved to be the mast of a ship that 
must have been completely wrecked ; for there were the remains of 
handkerchiefs, by which some of the erew had fastened themselves to 
this spar, to prevent their being washed off by the waves. There 
was.no trace by: which the name of the ship could be ascertained. 
The wreck had evidently drifted about for many months ; clusters of 
shell fish had fastened about it, and long sea-weeds flaunted at its 
sides. But where, thought I, are the crew ? Their struggle has long 
been over ;_they have gone down amidst the roar of the tempest; 
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their bones lie whitening among the caverns of the deep. Silence— 
oblivion, like the waves, have closed over. them, and noone can_ tell 
the story of their end, Whatsighs have been wafted after that ship! 
what prayers offered up at the deserted fire side.of home ! How often 
has the mistress, the wife, the mother, pored over the daily news, 
to catch some casual intelligence ofthis rover of the deep. How 
has expectation darkened into anxiety—anxiety into dread—and 
dread into despair | Alas! not one memento shall ever return for 
Jove to cherish. All that shall ever be known, is, that she sailed 
from her port, “ and was never heard of more.” 

The sight of the wreck as usual gave rise to many dismal ance 
dotes. This was particularly the case in the evening, when the 
weather, which bad hitherto been fair, began to look wild and 
threatening, and gave indications of one of those sudden storms’ that 
will sometimes break in upon the serenity of a summer voyage. As 
we sat round the dull light of a lamp, in the cabin, that made the 
gloom more ghastly, every one had his tale of shipwreck and disas- 
ter, J] was peculiarly struck with a short one related by the cap- 
tain. “ As ! was once suiling,” said he, “ in a fine stout ship, across 
the banks of Newfoundland, one of the heavy fogs that prevail in 
those parts, rendered it impossible for usto see far a-head, even in 
the day time; but at night the weather was so thick that we could 
not distinguish any object at twice the length of the ship. I kept 
lights at the mast head, and a constant watch forward to look out 
for fishing stinacks, which are accustomed to lie at anchor on the 
banks, ‘The wind was blowing a smacking breeze, and we were 
going at a great rate through the water. Suddenly the watch gave 
the alarm of “ asaila-head !” it was scarcely uttered before we were 
upon her. She wasa small schooner, at anchor, with the broadside 
towards us. ‘The crew were all asleep, and had neglected to hoista 
light. We struck her just a-mid ships. The force, the size, and weight, 
of our vessel bore her down below the waves ; we passed over her, 
and were hurried on our course. As the crashing wreck was sinking 
beneath us, I had a glimpse of two or three half naked wretches, 
rushing from her cabin; they just started from their beds to be swal- 
lowed shrieking by the waves. I heard their drowning ery iningling 
with the wind. ‘The blast that bore it to our ears, swept uz out of 
all farther hearing. I shall never forget that cry ! It was some time 
before we could put the ship about, she was under such headway. We 





returned, as ucarly as we could guess, tu the place where the smack 
had anchored. We cruised about for several hours in the dense ‘tog. 
We fired signal guns, and listened if we might hear the halloo of any 
survivors ; but ail was sileuat—we never saw or heard any thing of 
them more !” 

I contess these stories, for a time, put an end to all my fine fan- 
cies. ‘Ibe storm increased with the night. ‘The sea was lashed into 
tremendous confusion. ‘There was a fearful sullen sound of rushing 
waves and broken surges. Deep, called unio deep. At times the 
black volume of clouds over bead scemed rent asunder by flashes o 
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lightning that quivered along the foaming billows, and made the 
suceceding darkness'doubly terrible. The thunders bellowed over 
the wild waste of waters, and seemed echoed and prolonged by the 
mountain waves. As I saw the ship staggering and plunging among 
these roaring caverns, it seemed miraculous that she regained her 
balance, or preserved her buoyancy. Ter yards would dip into the 
water ; her bow was almost buried beneath the waves. Sometimes 
an impending surge seemed ready to overwhelm her, and nothing but 
a dextcrous movement of the helm could have preserved her from 
be shock, 

When I retired to my cabin the awful scene still followed me. The 
whistling of the wind through the rigging sounded like funereal wail- 
ings. The creaking of the masts ; the straining and groaning of bulk 
heads, as the ship laboured in the weltering sea, were frightful. As 
I heard the waves rushing along the side of the ship, and roaring 
in my very car, it seemed as if de ath were raging round this floating 
piison, seeking for his prey : the mere starting of a nail, the yaw nine 
of a seam, might give himentrance. A fine day, however, with a 
tranquil sea and favouring breeze, soon put all these dismal reflecti ons 
to flight. Iris impossible to resist the gladdening influence of fine 
weather and fair wind at sea. When the ship is decked out in all 
her canvas, every sail swelled, and careering gaily over the curling 
waves, how lofty, how gallant, she appears—how she scems to lord 
it over the deep! I might fill a volume with the reveries of a sea 
voyage, for with me it is almost a continual reverie : but it is time to 
get on shore. 

Jt was a fine sunny morning when the thrilling cry of “ land !” was 
given from the mast-head. I question whether Columbus, when he 
discovered the new world, felt a more delicious throng of sensations, 
than rush into an American’s bosom, when he first comes in sight of 
Europe. There is a volume of associations with the very name. It 
is the land of promise, teeming with every thing of which his child- 
hood has heard, or on which his studious years have pondered. 

From that time until the period of arrival, it was all feverish ex- 
citement. The ships-of war, that prowled like guardian giants along 
the coast; the headlands of Ireland, stretching out intothe channel ; 
the Welch mountains, towering into the clouds ; all were objects of 
intense interest. As we sailed up the Mersey, | reconnoitred the 
shores with a telescope. My eye ¢welt with delight on neat cottages, 
with their trim shrubberies and green grass plats. I saw the 
smouldering ruin of an abbey overrun with ivy, and the taper spire of 
a village church rising from the brow of a neighbouring hilleall 
were characteristic of England. 

The tide and wind were so favourable, thatthe ship was enabled 
tocome at once on thepier. It was thronged with people; some 
idle lookers on, others eager expectants of friends or iclatives, I could 
distinguish the merchant to whom the ship belonged. I knew bim by 
his calculating brow and restless air, His hands were thrust in his 
pockets; he was whistling thoughtfully, and walking to and fro, a 
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small space having been accorded to him by the crowd, in deference 
to his temporary importance. ‘There were repeated cheerings and 
salutations interchanged between the shore and the ship, as. friends 
happened to recognize cach other. But I particularly noticed one 
young woman of humble dress, but interesting demeanour. She was 
leaning forward from among the crowd ; her eye hurried over the 
ship as it neared the shore, to catch some wished for countenance, 
She seemed dissappointed and agitated; when [ heard a faint voice 
call her name. It was froma poor sailor, who had been ill all the 
voyage, and had excited the sympathy of every one on board. When 
the weather was fine, his messmates had spread a mattress for him 
on deck in the shade, but of late, his illness had so increased, that he 
had taken .o his hammock, and only breathed a wish that he might 
sce his wife before he died. He had been helped ondeck as we came 
up the river, and was now leaning against the shrouds, with a counte- 
nance, so wasted, so pale, so ghastly, that it isno wonder even the 
eye of affection did not recognize him. But at the sound of-his voice, 
her eye darted on his features ; it ‘read at oncea whole volume of 
sorrow ; she clasped her hands, uttered a faint shriek, and stood 
wringing them in silent agony. 

All was now hurry and bustle. The meeting of acquaintanco— 
the grectings of tricnds—-the consultations of men of business. 1 
alone was solitary and idle. I had no friend to meet, no cheering 
to receive. I stepped upon the land of my forefathers—butifelt that 
i was a stranger in the land. 


— 





THE MAID OF SWITZERLAND. 
By Miss Anne Blower. 


N a delightful vale near the lake of Geneva resided Madame de 

Clemengis and her daughter. Monsicur Clemengis had been dead 
for some years. ‘They had formerly shone in the politest circles af 
fashion in the metropolis of France, but having lost the greatest part 
of their fortune by a law suit, and feeling how differently every thing 
appears when fortune no longer gilds the scene, they gladly retired 
from a situation that served only to remind them of the splendour of 
that from which they had fallen ; ang which, though it ceased to 
afflict them, they could not forbear regretting. Possessed, Lowever, 
of liberal minds, and hearts of the most lively sensibility, they soon 
found their retirement yiclded pleasures more congenial to their dis- 
positions than those they had so long blindiy engaged in. They 
found sufficient resources from satiety or disgust by the education 
of their daughter, whose birth happened soon after their arrival in 
Switzerland, Occupied in this pleasing employment, they felt their 
pleasures increase in proportion as each year added to the graces of 
her person, or unfolded the beauties of her miud, But this tranquil 
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felicity, this temperate enjoyment of happiness,.was destined like 
every thing sublunary, to be disturbed. . Mons. de Clemengis was 
fond of herbatising : he had formed a pretty extensive herbal, which 
lis greatest delight was to increase : it had almost become a passivn 
with him. 

One day amusing himself in -his acsustomed manner with wander- 
.ing in search of plants to enrich his collection, he reached the sum- 
mit of a mountain, on. one side of which yawned.a frightful preci- 
“pice. Unfortunately, Mans. de Clemengis in looking downward 
uttiscovered a plant he had long been in search of; happy in having 
int Ieneth found it, and eager for the possession, he stretched forth his 
hand aud Jeaned part of his body over to seize it, when part of 
the rock giving'way he fell in. Imagine, if possible, the gricf, the 
unutterable anguish, of Madame de Clemengis on becoming ac- 
-quainted with the dreadful accident ; with the most ardent feelings, 
“tenderly attached to.a husband who adored her, and who merited all 
her fondness—in that dreadful moment, when clasping ber daughter 
to her bosom, convulsed with anguish, she bewailed the fate of her 
husband !—in that moment, when reason itself seemed to yield her- 
self to the acuter feelings of our nature and the tyranny of the pas- 
-sions ;—what but the aid of religion the most pure, and philosophy 
the most solid, could have sustained and subdued a mind so tried ! 
Julia, though old enough to feel acutely her loss, yet was of that 
age when sorrow remains not long an inmate; a girl of twelve years 
of age, though capable of feeling strongly, has too little reflection 
long to contain melancholy impressions. Julia, her own grief some- 
what ameliorated, helped to-alleviate the pangs of her mother, and 
by degrees her affliction subsided into a calm but lasting regret, 
Time though it conld not obliterate, yet softened her sorrow. More 
than ever attached to her solitude, since deprived of him who 
alone could make socizty pleasing to her, she devoted herself 
to the education of her daughter, who seemed destined to console her 
‘for what she had lost inher father. In the bosom of innocence their 
days glided on in obscurity, undisturbed by the vicissitudes of hope 
or the langours of disappointment. Oh! happy state of serenity and 
repose! let the gay and ambitious who glide along the stream of 
pleasure, or swell with the tide of fortune, contemn thee! ‘They 
who have felt the mutability of her smiles know how to. value thee. 

One evening as they were taking their accustomed walk, Madame 
de Clemengis, somewhat wearied, proposed resting herself ou the 
root of a tree that grew at the foot of a mountatn, to which Julia ac- 
ceding, they seated themselves, and with rapture unspeakable sur- 
veyed the romantic country around them, whose wild beauties height- 
ened by a gloom which the evening shades cast over them, gave 
those sweet transports, that soft enthusiasm, which the true sublime 
ever produces ; it is then the beart feels itself expand, and the eyes 
are voluntarily suffused with tears excited by those delightful sensa- 
tions. Nature always wonderful, sometimes stupendous, certainly 
no where displays more maguilicence than in the noble catravagan- 
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cies of this land of liberty. Julia soon refreshed, prompted: by cu- 
riosity, ascended the mountain in order to view the adjacent country; 
whilst her mother remained: seatedv. Sheshad scarcely :gained the 
summit when she heard a noise, and, turning ber head, perceived: 
two persens struggling with cach other;:a moment. afterwards one 
fell, when the other'sitting his knee ‘on’ him:that was: fallen. pointed. 
a pistol to his breast. Julia, shocked: and terrified, ran, or ra- 
ther lew down the hill to her mother, but: so much agitated tiat- 
unable to relate what she had seen, she could only entreat her to call 
to Ambrose (an honest Swiss, their’ domestic) who was ;at some, 
little discance from them, Ambrose in-an:instant appeared ; when 
beckoning him to follow her she flew to the spot;.but how. was she 
dismayed, when she beheld only one of the two she had: seen who 
was extended on the eatth apparently. lifeless. Madame.de Clemengis, 
astonished at the wildness in ber daughter’s manner, had. followed, 
and now came up. On perceiving the object before them, she was. 
almost as much tertifiedas Julia, but speedily recollecting herselt,, 
sbe examined: the body, and perceiving he was not dead’ nor had sus- 
tained any material myury, but was only stunned with the: violence 
of the blow he had received. She immediately- ordered Ambrose to 
rur home and fetch proper things to recover him. Remedies being 
applied, he soon recovered, and with the assistance of Ambrose he 
was led to their dwelling. In their way the stranger endeavoured to 
express his gratitude for the tendetness and benevolence of bis un- 
kaown benefactors ; but: Madame de Clemengis intreated him not to 
aseribe so much merit to an ordinary act of humility, “ Ah, Ma- 
dame, (said he) it is not the action, but the manner ip which it. is 
performed, that stamps the obligation.” 

By this time they were at home,and the lights gave them an op- 
portunity of seeing each other more clearly. The stranger appeared 
struek with the beauty and grace of Julia, whilst she seemed equally 
surprised and pleased with his air and person, which was graceful 
in the extreme; Madame de Clemengis, more astonished than either, 
could not help repeatedly looking at hrm as one. whose person was 
familiar to her. 

He was now put to bed, and by the skill and care of Madame de 
Clemengis, whose knowledge of medicine was considerable, he was 
soon perfectly recovered. He then informed them he was a native 
of France, and by what means he came into that unfortunate situa- 
tion they had rescued him from. “ I certainly,” said he, “ in 
some measure deserved the severe accident I met with, since it was 
partly occasioned by my cwn imprudence. But I know not how to 
feel that regret 1 ought in having committed a folly, since it has been 
productive of such happy consequences in introducing me to you, 
Ladies, or rather beings whose benignity would almost make it par- 
donable in me to imagine myscl? in the regions of Fairy land, and 
myself some highly favoured prince, conversing with the good genii 
of the mountains.” Madame de Clemengis smiled at this gallant 
thapsody, and he proceeded; “ It was my design to make the tour 
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of Italy, and I'travelled as far as Avignon in the usual manner, when 
the whim seized me of pursuing my journey through Switzerland 
on foot, .At the former place I took leave of the Marquis de Val- 
mont, who had accompanied me,”"—-Madame de Clemengis started 
when the stranger mentioned the name of the Marquis de Valmont, 
something suggesting’an idea to her mind. She inquired if he was 
related to the Marquis; be replied, “ He is my father, Madam.” 
* Good heaven !” exclaimed Madame de Clemengis, “ What is it 
Isee ! Do I behold a nepliew of Mons de Clemengis ?” ‘ Mansieur 
de Clemengis !” reiterated he, ** Ah, Madam, is it possible! Do [ 
thatter myself when | think [see in the charming objects now before 
me those nearly connected with that uncle of whose fate every one 
is ignorant?» How fortunate'am I in this unexpected rencontre.” 
Madame de Clemengis embraced with transport a nephew of her un- 
fortunate husband’s ; and ke. equally charmed, beheld with plea- 
sure hisnew relations. Equally pleased with each other, Valmont 
continued with them long after the restoration of his health bad lett 
him without that plea for delaying his departure. Fond of the so- 
ciety of Madam de Clemengis, whose company was as pleasing as 
hercharacter was antiable, and becoming every day more enamoured 
of Julia, he would have willingly continued still longer with them 
had he-not been apprehensive his father would be offended at his not 
pursuing his tour. 

Madame de Clemengis cou!d not but perceive the growing attach- 
ment of both foreach other, yet relying on the prudence of Julia and 
the honour of Valmont, she did not discourage their passion, Val- 
mont, unreserved and open in the extreme in every other part of his 
conduct, was by no means explicit on this: though his very look 
spoke a language that might be construed into an avowal of love, yet 
his tongue was silent, nog did any thing escape bis lips which could 
amount to a declaration of love. Obliged at length to depart, he 
took his leave of them without declaring his sentiments, but with an 
expression of grief and poignant distress, as unfeigned as touching, 
which penet:ated the tender susceptible bosom of Julia, and gave an 
additional strength to a passion already too deeply rooted, Soon after 
his departure Madame de Clemengis received a letter from hia, in 
which he “ lamented his absence from them as theseverest affliction, 
and looked back with the fondest regret to those moments of exquisite 
pleasure he had enjoyed in their presence. Impatient to see them 
again, he was much more eager to finish bis tour thua he bad been 
tv commence it and Le hoped by the next spring to be able to return, 
when he should hasten to throw bimself at their fect.” 

Julia was delighted with this assurance of the certainty of seeing 
him again, but inwardly mourned the tedious months that must 
elapse ere she should have that satisfaction. ‘The time to her dragged 
heavily along before the spring returned. At length it approached, 
Madame de Clemengis saw with concern how much she was in- 
terested in the hope of seeing Valmont. Fearful of the consequences 
of a passion which already appeared so powerful, she wembled for 
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her daughter whcse susceptibility exposed her to such severity of 
affliction, should she suffer a disappoimtment, which Valmont’s am- 
biguity rendered not an impossibility. 

Filled with anxiety for her daughter, she saw him arrive with a 
concern and embarassment she could not wholly suppress; but the 
¢andotr ‘and ingenuousness of Valmont’s manners soon dissipated 
those fears a tender mother’s solicitude had suggested: for such was 
the prevailing integrity snd openness of ‘his deportment that sus- 
picion fled from his presence ; and it was impossible when with hit 
to doubt his truth fora moment. From this pleasing trait in his 
character he never failed to attach those around him, Madame de 
Clemengis felt the affection of a mother for him, and might be said, 
indeed, to have the prejudices of one too; she made a thousand 
apologies for his mysterious conduct without falling upon the 
true one. 

Happy in again seeing him, Julia was all spirit and gaiety; but 
there soon ‘followed a visitle alterution: instead of joy and pleasure, 
she seemed oppressed with a sadness and melancholy she could not 
shake off. ~ Valmont too appeared gloomy and reserved ; he lost his 
openness and vivacity. Madame de Clemengis was anable to ac- 
count for this change in the disposition of both, but Valmont, dis- 
closing the situation of his heart, soon made her acquainted with the 
cause.’ After subduing the sensations of grief, which seemed to rise 
with such force as almost to suppress the power of utterance, he said, 
“ Tam going, before I leave you, (which will not be long) to open to 
you a heart, which, though erring, is not wholly depraved, a heart 
that feels- severely the contumely I merit for the duplicity of my 
conduct. If am sensible 1 hazard thg loss of that esteem and regard 
you have honoured me with, and which is dearer to me than my life, 
by disclosing to you how little I deserve it. Culpable, however, as 
Fam in my own eyes, my heart is clear from the turpitude of pre- 
Meditated basencss. 1 was compelled at an carly age by an austere 
and absolute father, in order to gratify his ambition, to marry a wo- 
man whom I could neither love nor esteem ; whose temper as 
unamiable as her person, soon obliged me to separate from her. 
Thus become single, though in wedlock, I seemed to forget my bon- 
dage, and almost persuaded myself [ was wholly freed from the 
shackles of a forced univn. But, alas! by a circumstance that makes 
it doubly insupportable, | am roused to the cruel reflection that! 
still wear the tron chains forged by that hated marriage. 

To be continued. 


— 
Narrative of P. G. Dumount's Captivity. 
Continued from Page 774. 
I AVING embarked on board an English frigate, in company 


with several hundred other ransomed cantives, Damont was 
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conveyed to Naples and given up to M. Bourect, the French consul, 
But as he has probably excited some share of the reader’s sympathy 
aod there are a few curious particulars connected with his subse- 
quent history, we shall make no apology for giving them to the 
»ublic. 

“ Who can describe my astonishment,” says M Dumont, “ on 
hearing from the officers and crew of the frigate an account of the 
French revolution, the rapid succession of so many governments, 
such as the constituent assembly, the legislative body, national con- 
vention, reign of terror, directory und consulate, the elevation of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte to the throne, his prodigious conquests and fall, 
the restoration of Louis XVIII., Bonaparte’s return from Elba, 
flight of the king, second departure of Napoleon, and re-establish- 
ment of the old dynasty ; all these seemed so incredible, that 
thought the English merely wished to amuse themselves at my 
expense, and had in consequence got up this magic lantern to trifle 
with my credulity. Nor was I entirely undeceived at Naples. But 
when matters were repeated at Marseilles in the same manner as | 
heard them on board the ship of war, I could no longer disbelieve 
their veracity. 

As I spoke the language of all the different slaves that had. been 
embarked in the same ship, Iwas appointed to act as interpreter dur- 
ing the passage. On our arrival at Naples I was sent to the French 
consul, M. Bourcet, who immediately supplied me with money and 
clothes. It is with sincere pleasure that I take this opportunity of 
acknowledging the benevolence and kindness of this gentleman, 
which made me almost forget the borrots of captivity. But what 
greater pleasure can there be, than to think of those who have con- 
soled usin the hour of adversity ! 

When my beard was taken off I found that my chin had contracted 
a thick layer of dirt, so identified with the flesh that it required 
constant spunging for three months before I could remove it. I had 
alsoa large indurated swelling on the left ancle, caused by the iron 
clasp, which, together with the bolt, weighed three pounds. 

M. Bourect having given me a passport and route, I embarked on 
board a merchant vessel for Marseilles, where our quarantine only 
lasted seven days. While there, } met a native of Lyons’ who had 
been one of my companions in misiortune at Algiers. Ie was taken 
in a vessel under Sardinian colours, and remained in slavery eigh- 
teen years. ‘This man, whose name was Etienne, was now slowly 
recovering trom a severe fit of illness, which followed his l:beration. 
Previous to quitting Marseilles, M. Felix Antoine, a rich merchant, 
offered me five francs per day,in capacity of interpreter ; but the 
desire of seeing my relatives, and re-visiting the capital after thirty 
seven years absence, made me decline the offer—a very thoughtless 
action on my part, whichI had good reason to repent in the folow- 
ing year. 

When sufficiently well to travel, Etienne and myself left Marseilles 
together for Lyons. Soon after quitting the town I threw away the 
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sk2!] that had served as a goblet during the last fourteen years of my 
detention mm the prison of Sheik Osman. It had, from continued use, 
now become as pol-shed and white as ivory ; but although I drank 
my ration of rum out of it on board the frigate, I knew that the using 
such a vessel where plenty of cthers were to be had, would excite 
the remarks of my friends, and [ therefore thought it most prudent to 
part with it in this way. 

I was dressed in the suit of clothes given me by M Bourcet, and 
had three hundred francs in my pocket, Etienng was also very well 
provided. I wished to walk barefooted, as I had been in the 
habit of doing in Africa, but the cold frosty weather soon obliged me 
to put on my shoes again. We had scarcely proceeded four leagues 
when a party of eight or nine men appeared crossing a field and 
coming towards us. On approaching somewhat nevrer, we perceived 
they were armed with bludgeons and knives, It was in vain that I 
showed my numerous, scars, and told them I was cnlya poor slave 
who bad just escaped from the hands of barbarians ; they were deaf 
to my cries, and, more inhuman than the Koubals, who were not at 
least my countrymen, they stripped both Etienne and myself, 
not only of our money, but the two parcels containing our wearing 
apparel. Fortunately, on proceeding to the next village, the inhabi- 
tants took a little pity on us, and what with the assistance received 
there, as well in one ur two other towns along the road, we managed 
toarrive at Lyons in tolerably good spirits. 

Having passed a part of the day in looking at the principal streets 
and buildings, in the above city, Etienne conducted me towards dark 
to the house of his parents, who kept an inn. He entered without 
making himself known, and ordered supper fortwo persons. On 
serving the soup and boullie Etienne called for a roast fowl ; upon 
this his mother examining us more attentively, observed, “ You are 
travellers, I perceive, and perhaps not aware that provisions are dear.” 
My conpanion, with his hat slouched, and turning his back to the 
old lady, replied, “ that’s of no consequence to you, madame, give 
what is ordered and we'll pay for it."—“‘ I beg your pardon, sir,” 
rejoined his mother, “ Iam wrong, but did'nt exactly know the 
state of your purse.” This short dialogue was followed by the fowl’s 
being brought in. 

To be continued, 


— 
STORY OF LOUIS XI. AND THE PRIOR OF COSMO. 
From Lieutenant Hall's Travels in France. 
IIE, Prior of Cosmo, a man of singular piety, even in an age fa- 
mous for its devotion, had obtained the king’s permission to 
make a visit tothe Holy Land ; and so much time had elapsed since 


his departure, that it became the fixed belief of many, but especially 
of those who had any interest in so believing, that he bad either died 
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during bis journey, or was held in perpetual captivity by the inédels. 
Aireng those who most pertinaciously held this opinion, was one of 
the king’s chaplains, who had long set his eye and heart on what he 
willingly considered the vacant priory ; and so frequently and forci- 
bly did he strive to express his conviction on this head, that the 
hing himself began at last to consider that what Was every day as- 
serted could net very well be without foundation, and the chaplain 
became in consequence prior of Casmo. Searcely, however, had he 
begun to have a lively sense of his sovereign’s goodness. anz his own 
comfort, and to feel himself at home in his new dignity, when one 
morning, blanched with fatigue and age, and supporting his eofeebled 
frame on his 'ong pilgrim's staff, the old prior himself made his ap- 
pearance at the royal levee. As may be supposed this sudden ap- 
parition produced much surprise, aod a little awkwardness, Louis 
XL, had too high notions of royal consistency ever to undo what he 
had once done, whether right or wrong; while at the same time, bis 
gonerous disposition would not saffer him to regard the offence of the 
old man’s being inconvenently alive, as calling for any severe or 
iuumediate punishment. He therefore received him very graciously, 
touched as lightly as possible upon the loss of his priory, spoke of 
omitting no opportunity of benefitting him in any way he might be 
able to pointout; asked questions about the Grand Turk, and con. 
cluded by consigning him to Philip de Comides, his secretary for the 
home department, who, with a most friendly squeeze of the hand, 
bowed him out of the apartment. The old man had unfortunately, 
however, some stubborn notions of right about him, which prevented 
his acquiescing, as readily as became a loyal subject, in the loss he 
had sustained, notwithstanding the very flattering manner in which 
it was palliated. On the contrary, he omitted no opportunity of 
presenting himself before the royal countenance and requiring in 
‘earnest, but respectful terms, that his priory might be restored to 
him. Now not only was there a degree of provoking obstinacy in 
his conduct, but there was even an odour of treason about it ; for as 
Louyis justly reasoned, thus to iritate the suit, was by implication to 
assert that without such irritativn it would prove unavailing and 
what was this, but to impeach the sovereign’s prime attribute of 
justice, and thus covertly to hold him up as° unfit for his kingly 
office ? It was upon the spurof some such reflections as these, and 
jaimediately after an interview with the importunate subject of them, 
that Louis, calling to his friend and minister Tristan, bade him 
without delay to dispose of the Prior of Cosmo, that he might be no 
more troubled with bin, Now Tristan was not only too loyal to 
dispute his master’s will, but he had moreover that delicacy of feeling 
which forbad him to pry into the reasons by which it might be jn- 
fluenced. In his mind, the will of Heaven and that of the king were 
tho same thing ; or rather, the latter claimed a superiority over the 
former, in proportion as the consequences of obedience, and rebellion 
jn the latter case, were more sensible and more immediate than in 


the jormer. Heoccordingly taok an oppoytunity of calling on the 
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Prior that same evening, whom he found, iothing aware of his ap. 
proaching fate, enjoying a social hoyrin the company of a few par, 
ticular friends. As ‘Tristan was well known to. be a favourite at 
court, it may be supposed he was received with tLe utmost politeness, 
and requested to take a seat at the table; an invitation he at first 
modestly declined ; but upon being pressed, consented to take a sin- 
gle glass of wine ; after which he requested a few moments private 
conversation with the prior, to whom as soon as they. were alone, he 
presented the royal order, together with the sack in which he was to 
be enclosed and thrown into the Seine, 

‘The next morning, as King Louis was taking the air in the Louvre 
garden, chatting freely with his “faithful Tristan on matters con- 
cerning the welfare of. his realm, and inwardly congratulating himself 
on being at length quit of the eternal prior, on turning suddenly the 
corner of an alley, to his inexpressible dismay he beheld the appa- 
rition of the old bearded suitor again crawling towards him * Ah, 
traitor!” he exclaimed, turring upon Tristan, “ did I not charge you 
to rid me of that cursed prior, and here he is again before me.” 
“ Sire,” replied the terrified favourite, ‘* you charged me to rid you 
of the prior of Cosmo, and I went accordingly to the pfiory, :whence 
I took and drowned him yesterday evening. But, gracious sir, there 
isno harm done by the mistake ; a prior more or less can make but 
little difference : this evening I'll rid you ofthis one also.” “ No, 
no,” said the king, smiling graciously, (for he was a monarch of most 
legitimate facetiousness,), * one prior is enough ata time. Go, old 
man, and take possession of your priory,—you'll now find it vacant.” 


VT 
LICENSED SPIES. 


IIE following curious copy of a license to a Spy, is copied from 
a book published in tbe beginning of the present century, en- 
titled, ** Memoirs of John Ker, of Kersland.” 
“ Anne R. 

“ Whereas we are fully sensible of the fidelity and loyalty of John 
Ker of Kersland, Esq. and of the services he hath performed to us 
and our Government: We therefore grant him our Royal leave and 
license, to keep company and associate himself wiih such as are dis- 
atiected to us and our Government, in such way or manner as he 
shall judge most for our service, Given under our Royal hand at 
our Castle of Windsor, the 7th of July, 1707, and of our reiga the 
sixth year.” 

Spies are, in general, deservedly considered as contemptible cha- 
racters, but history furnishes many instances iu which it was quite 
necessary to employ them, and in which they have performed the 
inost essential services. In time of war they are employed by all the 
belligerent powers, and some highly honourable men bave pot re= 
lused to act im thet capacity. 
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Answer, by, J. Beedle, of Ottery, to X. ¥.'s-Rebus, - inserted March 8, 


OUR rebns I will now unfold, 
PENTHEUS was a King of old. 


Sass 
Answer, by W. Forsey, of Allington, to J. Beedle’s Charade, inserted July 12, 
a that in writing would excel 


Mast leara to use the PENKNIFE well. 
J. Barry of Crediton, and J. Parris of Axminster, have also answered this 


enigma. 





QUESTION.—BY GEBONDEN, OF AXMINSTER. 


IVEN the longest side of a rectangle equal to 4,and the shortest 
segment of the diagonal made by le:ting fail a perpendicular from the 
opposite angle upon it 1.8, to determine the shortest side. 





ANAGRAM.—BY SELINA LONGMAN, OF MILBORNE PORT. 


HAT’s mach in use if you reverse, 
What’s used on roads it will rehearse. 


—- 
CHARADE.—BY PERIWINKLE. 


mM“ first by the Almighty, twill be seen, 

Was wisely to my second given, 

His thonghts from earthly cares to wean, 
And fix his hopes on Heaven: — 

Without my whole’s all soothing power, 
My second ne’er my first could bear: 

Joyless he’d be, less cheerful every hour, 
Thea sink a victim to despair. 





a 
ENIGMA.—BY A, TAYLOR, OF PLYMPSTOCK. 


ROM ander the earth, where long they had lain, 
My components were taken, nor teken in vain ; 

And though low my extraction I'}] not be derided, 
Since the elements all at my birth have presided. 
For the treatment I meet with I never gave cause, 
And the blows I receive will ne’er gain applause ; 
Nay maaled on the head with such roughness by man, 
If I'd brains sure such treatment I ne’er could withstand, 
Yet strange to relate I never complain, 
And true to my post—I am sure to remain, 
Unless by the tytant, by me so much dreaded, 
I’m drawn by the neck, and quickly beheaded. 
It is true I am found iv both brothel and cot, 
But the church and the palace are also my lot; 
Nor can it be said that at these I’m debased, 
For iv throve aud in rostrum I'm often times place d. 




















POETRY. 
pe 


From the Literary Gazette. 


DESTRUCTION. 


ESTRUCTION walks abroad—escaped the doom 
Which chained him to Vesuvius’ fiery womb; 

Or, ia the stunning Maelstroom’s black abyss ; 
Or, on the peak of Benmore’s precipice ; 
Or, where the Desert’s whirlwind’s columns roll ; 
Or, to the ice bergs crashing round the Pole; 
Or, on the dome which feels the earthquake shock; 
Or, in the cloud that swathes the young Siroc; 
Or, where the Rhetian avalanche had swelled 
To heaven—suspended ratber than upheld— 
For, far above the valley’s scene of rest, 
Au eagle hovering o’er the ring dove’s nest : 
With red, dilated eye, and monster form, 
He follows close the spirit of the storm— 
Who, like a wrathfpl seraph, rides the wind 
In awful beauty. Fell, nor far behind, 
A hell-scaped, nameless brood comes yelling on, 
Who blight whate’er they breathe or look upon. 
Some glare like beacons o’er the troubled side— 
Some start the timbers ia the gailey’s side— 
Some sport in liquid flame o’er sail and mast— 
Some mutter bollow warnings io the blast— 
Some fire the forest, some the heathy mountain— 
Some hurl the banging rock to choak the fountain— 
Some lure the ’aighted traveller tu the lake, 
Or plant bis foot upon the startled snake— 
Some snap the roof tree o’er the ancient hall, 
And crush the social circle in its fall ; 
Even while around the blazing hearth they press, 
And pity those at sea, or shelterless! 
Each plies his demon task ere night be done, ——- 
For well they know they must not meet the Sun; 
Whilst Nature sobs, convulsed, o’er field and flood, 
To mark her Spring thus blighted in the bud! 


Heaven! in thy mercy soothe her wild distress 
Whose babes, perchance, this night are fatherless : 
If any fall, to guilt decree its fate, 

Nor leave the Joving heart all desolate! 
Blast with thy withering frown his curst career, 
The perjured murderer, the mutineer : 
Let not that wretch fold wife or infant more, 
Whose gold is alchymized from Afric’s gore : 
Launch thy red arrows at the pirate’s deck, 
Nor leave, for hupe, the remnants of a wreck; 
On these thy violated laws resent— 
Oh spare the weak, and shield the innocent! 
Eustace. 
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Extract from “ Tales and Historic Scenes in Verse.” 
ITALIAN SCENERY. 


% IS morn, and nature’s richest dyes 
Are floating o’er Italian skics ; 

Tints of transparent lustre shine 

Along the snow clad Apennine ; 

The clouds have left Soracte’s height, 

And yellow Tiber winds ia fight, 

Where tombs and fallen fanes have strewed 

Tie wide Campagna’s solitude. 

*Tissad amid that scene to trace 

Those relics of a ruined race ; 

Yet o’er the ravaged path of time, 

Such glory gilds that brilliant clime, 

Where natere stil}, though empires fall, 

Holds her triumphant festival ; 

E’en Desolation wears a smile, 

Where skies and sunbeams Jaugh the while ; 

And Heavens own light, Earth’s richest biuom 

Array the ruin and the tomb. 

But she, who from yon convent tower 

Breathes the pure freshaess of the hour; 

She, whose rich flow of raven hair 

Streams wildly on the morning air; 

Heeds not how fair the scene below 

Robed in Italia’s brightest glow. 

Though throved midst Latium’s classic plains, 

Th’ Eternal City’s towers and fanes, 

And they, the Pleiades of earth, 

The seven proud hills of Empire’s birth, 

Lie spread beneath: not now her glance 

Roves o’er that vast sublime expanse ; 

Inspired, and bright with hope, "tis thrown 

On Ad;ian’s massy tomb alone ; 

There, from the storm, when Freedom fled, 

His faithfu) few Crescentius led, 


—S— 
PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY. 


HE notes that are softest and sweetest we bring 
When lightest we finger the musical string ; 
And delightful the scent of a separate flower, 
When many together but serve to c’erpower. 


And so when the sun of presperity sheds 

Its beams of enjoyment and bliss op our heads, 
By a moderate use we alone can enjoy 

The banquet of pleasures—excesses will cloy. 


The hand that securely the nettle would hold, 
Mast grasp it with firmness, undaunted, and bold; 
"Tis only whed lightly and faintly we bring 

Our hand to the reed, we are burt by the sting, 
And thus when afflicted by sorrow or care, 

"Tis hard to be borne, when we fear and despair ; 
But lighter the strings of distress to the mind 
That faces affliction unmoved aud resigned. 











